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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY ORIGINATED IN 
PITTSBURGH 


By 
CHARLES W. DAHLINGER 


That the Republican party, as a national organization, 
was formed in Pittsburgh is undisputable. It is, however, 
known to few, even in Pittsburgh, that the Republican party 
itself was conceived in this city. There has been consider- 
able controversy as to where and when the Republican party 
as a local organization had its birth. It is generally believed 
that the party came into existence shortly after the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill on May 30, 1854, and Ripon, 
Wisconsin claims the honor of organizing a party under the 
name Republican soon after that date. The people of Jack- 
son, Michigan, maintain that at the state convention which 
they held on July 6, 1854, this name was first used to desig- 
nate the party organized to prevent the extension of slavery. 
A number of other widely separated communities present 
the same claim. All these assumptions are clearly erron- 
eous, and to Pittsburgh must be given the credit of being 
the place where the Republican party originated, having 
been organized there under that name in 1852. The writer 
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of this article frankly confesses that he was not aware of 
this important fact until it was called to his attention by 
William McConway, a valued member of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, after the appearance in 
the October, 1920, number of this magazine of the story 
of, “Abraham Lincoln in Pittsburgh, and the Birth of the 
Republican Party.” 

The founding of the Republican party in Pittsburgh 
was the result of the Presidential election of 1852. The 
so-called compromise measures which bear the name of 
Henry Clay, which were enacted in 1850, were claimed to 
settle the existing differences between those in favor of 
slavery and those opposed to it. Under these laws Cali- 
fornia was admitted as a free state; and the laws provided 
governments for the remaining territory acquired from 
Mexico, giving to those governments legislative power over 
“all rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the con- 
stitution of the United States”, and the provisions of the 
act creating them. The slave trade was prohibited in the 
District of Columbia, and a new fugitive slave law was 
enacted which provided officers of the United States for 
its execution. 

The two predominent parties, the Whig and Democratic 
parties accepted the compromise as final. The Whig national 
convention of 1852 declared that it was a “settlement in 
principle and substance of the dangerous and exciting ques- 
tions which they embrace,” and deprecated all further agi- 
tation of the question of slavery as “dangerous to our 
peace”; and the convention nominated General Winfield 
Scott as its candidate for President. The Democrats de- 
clared their purpose to “abide by, and adhere to a faithful 
execution of the acts known as the Compromise measures 
settled by the last Congress.” Their candidate for Presi- 
dent was General Franklin Pierce. But all over the North 
there were men who would not agree that the ques- 
tion of the extension of slavery had been settled. They met . 
in national convention in Masonic Hall, Pittsburgh, on Au- 
gust 11, 1852, under the name of the “Free Soil Democrats,” 
and nominated John P. Hale for President. In 1848 they had 
demanded the prohibition of the extension of slavery into 
free territory, now their platform declared “slavery to be a 
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sin against God, and a crime against man, which no human 
enactment nor usage can make right”; and “that Christian- 
ity, humanity, and patriotism alike demand its abolition,” 
and it called for the “immediate repeal of the fugitive 
slave law”. The slave power mistrusted the Whig party, 
notwithstanding the declarations in its platform, and went 
to its old and tried friend, the Democratic party, and Scott 
was overwhelmingly defeated and Pierce elected. The Free 
Soil Democracy met with a defeat still more ignominious 
than that of the Whigs. It had shown less strength than 
in 1848, its extreme radicalism on the question of slavery 
having lost it many supporters, who while sincerely opposed 
to the extension of slavery, had not yet advanced to the 
stage where they believed in its abolition, and the vote of 
the party shrank from 291,000 in 1848 to 156,000 in 1852. 
The Anti-Masonic party had dwindled into insignificance, 
and the strength of the remaining political parties 
was so trifling from a national point of view that they were 
hardly worth considering. The result of the election was to 
place the Democrats in absolute control of the national 
government. They had the President and a large majority 
of both houses of Congress. The party was completely 
dominated by the pro-slavery element. 

The Whigs of Allegheny County were stunned. The 
county had given Scott 9615 votes, to 7226 cast for Pierce. 
They could attribute the repudiation of their candidate by 
the country at large to only one cause, namely the defection 
of the Southern Whigs, because of their fear that Scott’s suc- 
cess would mean loss of prestige to the cause of slavery ; and 
the party was torn into fragments. The Democratic Daily 
Pittsburgh Post referred to it as “the late Whig party.” (1) 
The views of the Whigs on public questions were now widely 
at variance and there was no way of bringing about harmony. 
There were, however, men of vision in Pittsburgh who real- 
izing that the Whig party was dead, decided that nothing 
remained but to organize an entirely new party; and this was 
done within a few weeks after the Presidential election. 

On July 6, 1904, the Republicans of Jackson, Michigan, 
celebrated, what they termed the semi-centennial of the 
organization of the Republican party. Col. John Hay, the 
Secretary of State, was the principal orator, and the news- 
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papers all over the country contained accounts of the event. 
The news of the celebration awakened old memories in 
David C. Herbst, a prominent business man of Pittsburgh, 
a member of the well known oil refining firm of Warden and 
Oxnard, and caused him to dispute the claim of Jackson to 
being the place where the Republican party originated. In 
a communication to the Pittsburgh Gazette published in its 
issue of July 25, 1904, he shows that Pittsburgh is en- 
titled to this honor, and that the party was organized 
and named in the grocery store conducted by him when 
quite a young man, in the three-story brick house which 
stood at the northwesterly corner of Third Street, now 
Third Avenue and Cherry Alley, the ground being at present 
covered by a portion of the two-story brick annex to the 
United States Government building. In 1852 the premises 
were owned by Alexander Miller, and were in 1877 conveyed 
by his descendants to the United States. At the celebration 
of the “Golden Jubilee of the Republican Party” in Phila- 
delphia on June 17, 18 and 19, 1906, Mr. Herbst made an 
address (2) in which he repeated his account of the origin 
of the Republican party and elaborated some of the details 
related in his letter to the Pittsburgh Gazette. 

Mr. Herbst’s grocery store was located in the Second 
Ward, for several generations known as the South Ward. It 
comprised the territory between Diamond Alley now 
Diamond Street, and the Monongahela River, and Wood 
and Try streets. It was the only ward in the city, where 
according to Mr. Herbst, “the citizens took an active 
part in politics outside of the days of election.” And 
with the exception of three persons who either lived in the 
adjoining First Ward, or had their places of business there, 
the men who inaugurated the movement for the organiza- 
tion of the new party were all residents of the Second Ward. 

Mr. Herbst’s store was the social center of the district, 
where the leading men of the vicinity gathered after the 
cares of business had been laid aside. But on a certain 
winter night in 1852, shortly before the midwinter holidays, 
when the power which the pro-slavery Democracy had ac- 
quired in the Presidential election was fully realized, they 
came together for something other than social enjoyment. 
They met in deadly earnest determined to carry out the 
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design which the passing events was developing in their 
minds. The room was small, the building itself measuring 
only about twenty seven feet square, and for lack of space 
and better accommodations, the men sat upon nail kegs, 
boxes, flour barrels, the counters, or clustered around the 
warm stove. All shades of political opinion were represent- 
ed. There were Whigs, Democrats, Abolitionists, Free Soil- 
ers, Washingtonians. Among them were a number 
who were active in politics. Their object was to formulate 
a basis for a new political party upon which all the factions 
opposed to the pro-slavery Democracy might unite for the 
accomplishment of its overthrow. 

The persons who were associated with Mr. Herbst in 
the conference were far-sighted and full of resolution, and 
had either succeeded, or were succeeding in the various 
pursuits in which they were engaged. William J. Howard 
was United States pension agent, whom the Whigs and Anti- 
Masons had elected mayor of the city in 1845, and who was 
defeated for that office when again a candidate in 1846. 
Robert Rodgers was a member of the firm of Howard and 
Rodgers, coppersmiths and sheet iron workers, and Rees C. 
Fleeson was one of the editors and proprietors of the Pitts- 
burgh Daily Dispatch, his partner, Col. J. Heron Foster, 
being at the time the Free Soil candidate for mayor. John 
J. Roggen was one of the proprietors of the Pittsburgh 
Novelty Works, manufacturers of hardware, and in politics 
was styled the “self-made mechanic”; he had been the 
Whig candidate for mayor the year before. James Dunlop 
was an attorney, and the author of a digest of the laws of 
Pennsylvania which had already run through two editions 
and was to be republished in future years. Charles Naylor 
* was also an attorney, who originally hailed from Philadel- 
phia where he was admitted to the bar in 1828, and 
had been a member of Congress from 1837 to 1841. 
He had commanded a company of volunteers in the Mexican 
War, known as the Philadelphia Rangers. Coming to Pitts- 
burgh after the close of the war, he had been admitted to 
the bar of Allegheny County on May 4, 1849, on motion of 
James Dunlop. Another attorney was Gilbert L. B. Fetter- 
man. Jacob W. Cook was a broker, and George Wil- 
son of a tobacconist. James W. Baxter was one of the 
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owners of a spice mill. John McD. Crossan was pro- 
prietor of the Monongahela House. Minas Tindle was a 
partner in the firm of Tindle and Company, who conducted 
a furniture store; David N. White was proprietor and editor 
of the Pittsburgh Daily Gazette; Reuben Miller, Jr., was 
engaged in various enterprises, being at once a wholesale 
grocer, an iron founder and a steamboat owner; and William 
C. Robinson was of Robinson and Minis, founders and engine 
builders. John McCurdy was an associate of James Park, 
Jr., in the business of dealing in tin plate and queensware; 
and Richard F. Smyth was a partner in Kay and Company, 
booksellers and stationers. James W. Woodwell was a furni- 
ture manufacturer. Robert M. Riddle was editor of the 
Pittsburgh Commercial Journal, who early the next year 
was to be elected mayor by the Whigs and Anti-Masons, 
and had just been nominated by the Whig convention as its 
candidate for that office. His candidacy was already being 
enlivened by the rhyming comments of the Daily Pittsburgh 
Post: 


“Sing hey diddle, diddle! 
Hurrah for Bob Riddle! 
The man for the workingmen he! 
He smiles in their faces 
With all his best graces 
As friendly as friendly can be 
But when fortunes frown 
And the wages come down 
And labor is trodden in dust, 
The proud ‘upper ten’ 
Claim the Journal man then 
And ever he’s true to the trust.” 


Subsequent meetings were held in the little grocery 
store and others participated and aided in the movement, 
as soon as the purpose became known, notably Thomas © 
Steel, the alderman of the Second Ward. Nor did the cold 
blasts and heavy snows of that severe winter deter the lovers 
of right from attending the conferences, or chill their ardor. 
The conglomeration of political opinions caused many sharp 
debates ; oftentimes a dissolution was threatened. The repre- 
sentatives of each particular party desired something which 
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would be recognized as peculiar to his organization. The 
Abolitionists wanted some direct reference to the abolition of 
slavery; the Free Soilers asked support for the Free Soil 
idea. Fleeson was willing to forego his opinions for the 
sake of harmony; Steel asserted that unless something was 
said in favor of the Washingtonians he would with ‘raw. 

The selection of a name presented an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle and threatened to break up the gather- 
ings a number of times, and one night it became necessary 
to lock the doors, in order that the meeting might be kept 
together; and that night a decision was reached. The de- 
bate had been particularly acrimonious, when Captain Nay- 
lor rose in a quiet way, and with a smile and a wave of 
his hand, commanded, “Peace!” 

A hush fell on those in attendance, and after a moment’s 
hesitation, Naylor continued quoting: 

“What’sinaname? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 

He proceeded, urging the necessity of concluding the 
work for which they had met, and added, “Our country is 
a great Republic; why not name the new party ‘Republican’, 
without prefix or suffix?” 

Captain Naylor had struck a popular chord; an agree- 
ment was reached, every one was satisfied, the name 
was adopted and the first step in a great work was accom- 
plished ; and this was the conception of the new party. 

And the gatherings in Mr. Herbst’s grocery store grew 
constantly in numbers; and the name Republican became 
known outside of the little group who originated it; 
and while the disintegration of the Whig party as a national 
organization went on, men began calling themselves Repub- 
licans, and the flag of Republicanism was carried into other 
counties of Pennsylvania. When the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
was enacted into a law, the Republicans became an army. 
Nor did the sudden rise of the Know Nothing party deter 
these men in their efforts for concentrated action. Then 
in 1855, David N. White sent out his calls to the Republi- 
cans, (4) asking them to meet and organize the scattered 
units into fighting forces, not only in Allegheny County, but 
in the state of Pennsylvania as well. The National Con- 
vention of February 22, 1856, followed, and the Republican 
party of the United States was launched. That the party 
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was also born in other places is beyond question, and Ripon 
and Jackson and the other places are no doubt entitled to 
share in this honor, but as the Pittsburgh meetings ante- 
dated all the others, in the words of Mr. Herbst “The parent- 
age is certainly in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania” (5). 

There may be certain individuals who doubt that the Re- 
publican party originated in Pittsburgh in 1852, claiming 
that after the lapse of more than half a century Mr. Herbst’s 
memory may have been at fault, and that the meetings in his 
grocery store were held at a later date. To these persons 
it can only be said that a careful investigation of many of 
the statements made by Mr. Herbst in this matter, shows 
that he was correct in every particular. He gives the names 
of the men at the conferences even to the middle 
initials; also the names of the concerns with which they 
were connected, or the pursuits in which they were en- 
gaged. He must have had written data supporting his 
narrative, and have prepared his Pittsburgh Gazette article 
and made his Philadelphia address, with a full knowledge 
of the facts. 

In Pennsylvania the Native American party had its 
inception in December, 1843, when a meeting was held in 
Philadelphia at which an “American Republican Associa- 
tion”, as the units of the Native American party were called, 
was organized. Other associations soon sprang up in almost 
every ward, and township in Philadelphia. Captain Naylor 
who suggested the name for the party organized in Mr. 
Herbst’s grocery store, had gained great popularity in 
Philadelphia during the Native American riots in that city, 
in 1844, the story of which is told at length in Scharf and 
Westcott’s History of Philadelphia, (6). There had been a 
month of rioting; many persons were killed; several Roman 
Catholic churches and two convent schools were burned. On 
July 6th, an immense crowd had gathered about the Roman 
Catholic Church on Queen Street intent on securing the 
arms, supplied by the state, which had been taken there. 
The Sheriff of the county with a possé was present to pre- 
serve order. Several companies of militia with three field 
pieces came upon the scene. The soldiers were taunted by the 
crowd who dared them to fire; stones are said to have been 
thrown at them. General Cadwallader, the commander of 
the militia, gave orders to fire, and one of the field pieces 
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was leveled at the crowd. Captain Naylor was a member of 
the Sheriff’s possé and hearing the order, rushed forward 
in front of the canon and shouted, No! Don’t fire! Don’t fire! 

The cannon was not fired and the lives of many inno- 
cent women and children as well as men were saved. But 
Naylor was arrested by order of General Cadwallader and 
under guard was taken into the church. He was now the 
hero of the hour. The next day the crowd, greatly augment- 
ed, and having obtained arms and even a cannon, returned to 
the church, broke down the door, and compelled the soldiers 
quartered there to release Naylor. He was received by his 
liberators with the wildest demonstration of enthusiasm. 
From the steps of the church he made a speech, entreating 
the people to keep the peace and retire to their homes. He 
was then escorted in triumph to his residence by the multi- 
tude. 

This experience had no doubt fixed the word Republican 
indelibly in Naylor’s mind. He was an orator, and his 
speech in Congress against President VanBuren’s plan for 
an Independent United States Treasury had gained him last- 
ing fame (7). That he was highly esteemed in Pittsburgh, 
is apparent from the laudatory notices which appeared in 
both the Pittsburgh Gazette and the Daily Commercial Jour- 
nal of November 15, 1852, on the occasion of his visit to 
Philadelphia in the early part of that month. It was there- 
fore natural that Naylor would assume the leadership at the 
meeting in the grocery store, and suggest the name which 
had been burned in his memory by his experiences in Phila- 
delphia. That this was in his mind is apparent when it is re- 
called, that he declared that the designation of the new party 
was to be without prefix or suffix, both a prefix and a suffix 
being part of the name of the American Republican Asso- 
ciations. It should also be remembered that the name must 
have been well known to the others present at the conference, 
as it was that of the party of Jefferson, and for the further 
reason that an American Republican Association had been 
in existence in Pittsburgh since August 5, 1844, of which 
George H. Thurston, a well known Pittsburgher, was secre- 
tary. 

Captain Naylor was a near neighbor of Mr. Herbst, re- 
siding on Third Street directly across Cherry Alley from 
Mr. Herbst’s grocery store, where he also had his office, 
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lawyers in Pittsburgh then having their offices in their 
dwellings. In his Pittsburgh Gazette article Mr. Herbst 
relates interesting details regarding Captain Naylor and the 
company which he took into the Mexican War. 

“The company was known as the ‘Killers and Bouncers’ 
and was composed of the roughest element of the Quaker 
City. It was this element that during the Native American 
riots in Philadelphia set fire to and burned the Roman Cath- 
olic churches and convents. The people of Philadelphia 
equipped them and sent them to fight the Mexicans. Captain 
Naylor was one of the few men willing to take this organi- 
zation into the war. When they arrived in Pittsburgh en- 
route to Mexico it was found necessary to await transpor- 
tation to New Orleans. They were placed in barracks pro- 
vided in the large Christy warehouse situated on Water 
Street, a short distance above Cherry Alley. The first night 
of their stay there they broke out and for awhile made ‘a 
rough house’ of Pittsburgh. Captain Naylor, whose quar- 
ters were in the Pittsburgh Hotel, located at the corner of 
Wood and Third streets, was soon on the ground and with 
his drawn sword drove his men back into their barracks. 
One soldier resisted and attempted to take away Captain 
Naylor’s sword. The Captain gave him a cut in the face with 
his weapon, which necessitated the man being given into the 
care of the surgeon. Captain Naylor brought only a few of 
his men back from Mexico; the others died in battle fighting 
bravely for their country.” 

After residing in Pittsburgh for a few years, Captain 
Naylor returned to Philadelphia where he died on December 
24, 1872, at the age of sixty six years. Mr. Herbst died on 
June 8, 1907, aged eighty years. 
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THE LINCOLNS OF FAYETTE COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY JOHN S. RITENOUR 


I 
THE LINCOLN GENEALOGY 


Mordecai Lincoln, who settled in North Union township, 
Fayette county, Pa., about four miles from Uniontown, in 
the year 1792, and who died and is buried there, was a 
brother of John Lincoln, the greatgrandfather of Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United States. 

The researches of historical writers since the Civil War 
have revealed with reasonable fullness and unquestionable 
accuracy the Lincoln family history, from the departure of 
Samuel Lincoln, a weaver, aged 18 years, from the town of 
Hingham, England, about 1637, down to the time of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The president himself knew practically 
nothing of the history of his own family, and, great a figure 
as he was in the eye of the world after 1860, he had the 
moral courage to admit this in the following extract from a 
letter written to a friend, J. W. Fell: 

“My paternal grandfather, Abraham Lincoln, emigrated 
from Rockingham county, Va., to Kentucky, about 1781-2, 
where a year or two later he was killed by Indians. His 
ancestors, who were Quakers, went to Virginia from Berks 
county, Pa. An effort to identify them with the New Eng- 
land family of the same name ended in nothing more 
definite than a similarity of christian names in both families 
such as Enoch, Levi, Mordecai, Solomon, Abraham and the 
like. My father at the death of his father, was but six years 
of age, and he grew up literally without education.” 

Since the death of the president, the pedigree of the 
main branch of the Lincoln family has been so clearly es- 
tablished that no one who wishes to learn about it need re- 
main ignorant. But there has been little or no inquiry into 
the collateral branches; for the sufficient reason, of course, 
that all the interest has been naturally centered in the di- 
rect line from which the president sprung. 

The Lincolns of Fayette county had always believed 
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themselves to be of the same tribe as the president, the be- 
lief being based on the knowledge that their progenitor, 
Mordecai Lincoln, came from Berks county, Pa., from whence 
migrated also the Lincolns of Virginia and Kentucky. In- 
vestigation has shown the belief to be entirely sound and 
to justify the statement in the introductory paragraph of 
this paper. 


II 
SAMUEL LINCOLN 


Now, to begin at the beginning. The root of the Lincoln 
family tree in this country—the particular tree that flowered 
in the presidency of the United States—was Samuel Lincoln, 
of Hingham, England, who emigrated to and settled in Sa- 
lem, Mass., in 1637, when he was 18 years of age. The Lin- 
coln name is of Norman origin. Samuel had been preceded 
four years to this country by his brother Thomas. The 
maiden name of Samuel Lincoln’s wife was Martha, but her 
family name has never been ascertained. 

Samuel and Martha Lincoln had ten children, the fourth 
being Mordecai I., born June 14, 1657. This son became a 
blacksmith, learning his trade of Abraham Jones, of Hull, 
Mass., whose daughter, Sarah, he married. He died in 1727. 
His grave is in the cemetery at North Scituate, Mass. 

Mordecai I and Sarah Jones Lincoln had four children, 
the first of whom was Mordecai II, born April 24, 1686. 
Two more children, Elizabeth and Jacob, were born to Mor- 
decai Lincoln I by a second wife whose name is unknown. 


Ill 
MORDECAI LINCOLN II 


Mordecai Lincoln II, born in 1686, emigrated from Mas- 
sachusetts to Freehold, Monmouth county, New Jersey, 
where he bought land in 1720, and where he married Hannah 
Salter before 1714. Later he settled in Berks county, Pa., 
(then Philadelphia county.) He made his will Feb. 22, 1735, 
and of course died between that date and June 7, 1736, when 
the will was proved. The name Lincoln is spelled in the will 
both “Lincon” and “Linkon.” It is signed “Mordecai Lin- 
con.” The posthumous son of which the testator writes as 
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expected was born in due time and received the name of 
Abraham. 


Following is a copy of the will: 

IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. I, Mordecai Lincon, 
of Amity, in the county of Philadelphia in the Province of 
Pennsylvania, being sick and weak in body, but of sound 
mind and memory, do make this, my last will and testament, 
in manner and form following, revoking and hereby disan- 
nulling and making void all other and former wills and testa- 
ments by me made, whether in word or writing; allowing 
this to be my last will and testament, and no other. 

Imprimis.—It is my mind that in the first place my 
just debts be honestly paid. 

Item.—I give and bequeath unto my son Thomas Linkon 
the half of my land situate in Amity and to his heirs and 
assigns forever. 


Item.—I give and bequeath unto my son Thomas Lin- 
kon, his heirs and assigns forever, the one-half of my land 
in Amity aforesaid, with this proviso—that if my present 
wife Mary should prove with child at my decease, and bring 
forth a son, I order that the said land be divided into three 
equal parts, and that Mordecai shall have the lowermost 
or southeast part, and Thomas the middle most, and the 
posthumous the upper most. 


Item.—I give and bequeath unto my daughters Hannah 
and Mary a certain piece of land at Matjaponia, all ready 
settled on them by a deed of gift. 

Item.—I give and bequeath unto my son John Lincon 
a certain piece of land lying in the Jerseys, containing three 
hundred acres, and to his heirs and assigns forever. 

Item.—I give and bequeath unto my two daughters 
Ann and Sarah and to their heirs and assigns forever one 
hundred acres of land lying in Matjaponia, which land I do 
order my executrix, hereinafter named, to sell, and divide 
the money between them. 

And I do hereby further order and appoint that if any 
one or more of my children above named should happen to 
die before they arrive to their full age, then such share or 


shares shall be equally divided amongst the following chil- 
dren: 
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Item.—I give and bequeath unto my beloved wife Mary 
all the residue or remainder of my estate, goods, chattels, 
quick and dead, to be at her disposal and liberty, to remain 
on my plantation at Amity until these, my children, are at 
their several ages; the better to enable my wife to bring up 
all my children without wasting or embezzling what I have 
left them. 


And I do hereby nominate and appoint my wife Mary 
Lincon my whole and sole executrix of this my last will and 
testament, and my loving friends and neighbors, Jonathan 
Robison and George Boone, trustees to assist my executrix 
in seeing this will and testament well and truly performed 
according to the true intent and meaning thereof 


The within named Mordecai Lincon did sign, publish, 
pronounce and declare that this present writing was his last 
will and testament the 22nd day of February, A. D., 1735. 

MORDECAI LINCON (seal) 
In the presence of us, 

Israel Robeson, 

Solomon Cole, 

John Bell. 


Letters testamentary were granted to the widow, “Mary 
Lincon,” by P. T. Evans, register general, Philadelphia, 
June 7, 1736. The appraisers who subsequently made an 
inventory of the effects styled the deceased, “Mordecai Lin- 
coln, Gentleman.” 


IV 
CHILDREN OF MORDECAI II 


So, according to the will, the children of Mordecai Lin- 
coln II, were Mordecai III, who came to Fayette County, 
Thomas, Hannah, Mary, John, Ann, Sarah and Abraham, 
eight in number, all of whom clearly appear to have been 
minors when the will was written. 

It is known that Abraham was the youngest child, 
John was probably the eldest, since he was born in New Jer- 
sey and came to Berks County with his parents. The others 
may have been born in the order named in the will, but this 
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is merely an inference, and may be entirely inaccurate, since 
John, the eldest, is the fifth named in that instrument. 
The words of the will, “my present wife Mary,” imply 
that she was not Hannah Salter, first wife of the testator, 
and this was the fact. Mordecai Lincoln II married a sec- 
ond time, in Berks County, but the dates of this marriage 
and of the death of his first wife are unknown; nor is any- 
thing known, so far as the writer has information, of the 
family name of the second wife. John was the son of the 
first wife and Abraham of the second. That much is defin- 
ite enough. The maternal parentage of the other six chil- 
dren is pretty much a matter of conjecture as between the 
two wives. Ann Lincoln married a man named Tallman. 


Coffin’s “Life of Lincoln” says Mordecai Lincoln II 
was married in Massachusetts before going to New Jersey; 
also that his son John was born in Massachusetts, and ac- 
companied him to New Jersey. The accuracy of these 
statements is doubtful. If, however, they are to be accepted 
as facts, then Mordecai Lincoln was married three times, 
twice before he was 28 years old. But under present knowl- 
edge it is wise to discard altogether the ideas of a Massachu- 
setts marriage. There is no record of it to be found; indeed, 
no record even of the christian or family name of the alleged 
Massachusetts wife. Lincoln had married Hannah Salter 
at Freehold, N. J., not later than 1714, as shown by a will, 
of date that year, made by Capt. John Bowne, bequeathing 
to his niece, Hannah Salter Lincoln, 250 pounds. But the 
will of Mordecai Lincoln, made in 1735, when he was 49 
years old, positively indicates, as already shown, that at that 
time all of his children were minors. The date of this will, 
1735, is 21 years after his marriage to Hannah Salter, as 
fixed by the will of Major Bowne. This would carry the 
birth of John Lincoln back to about 1714. It is probable 
he was approximating his twenty first year when his father 
died. 

Mr. Coffin further states that Ann and Sarah Lincoln 
were the children of Hannah Salter, which there is no occa- 
sion to doubt. 

Hannah Salter was the daughter of Richard Bowne 
Salter. Her father was a lawyer, judge and member of the 
provincial assembly. 
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The Berks County land that Mordecai Lincoln pur- 
chased became vested in him in 1730, and from this fact one 
would naturally argue that 1730 fixes the time of his re- 
moval from New Jersey; but it is not conclusive. 


Vv 
THE ESTATE 


The property that Mordecai II divided among his three 
sons, Mordecai III, Thomas, and his posthumous son, Abra- 
ham, consisted of 1,000 acres of land on the east bank of 
the Schuylkill River, in Exeter Township, near Reading. 
This was a Quaker community, known as the Oley settle- 
ment. The Boones lived here, and the George Boone ap- 
pointed as one of the trustees by the will of Mordecai II, was 
an uncle of the celebrated Daniel Boone. 


Among the 76 taxables in Exeter Township in 1741, 
says “Rupp’s History of Berks and Lebanon Counties,” 
were Mordecai Lincoln, Abraham Lincoln, William Boone, 
Benjamin Boone, Joseph Boone and John Boone. George 
Boone, a native of England, took out a warrant in 1718 for 
400 acres of land in Oley township, then in Philadelphia 
County. Exeter township was erected December 7, 1841. 
It was originally the south part of Oley township. The town- 
ship line enclosed about 13,500 acres. The survey was made 
by George Boone. 


The London Company consisting of Tobias Collett, 
Daniel Quair and Henry Goldney, took up a tract of 1,000 
acres on the east side of the Schuylkill River. The war- 
rant was signed October 18, 1716. William Penn in 1699 
had granted to this company 60,000 acres in Pennsyl- 
vania. The 1,000 acres referred to were taken in part 
thereof, and on November 9, 1717, the patent was issued. 
In February, 1718, the company granted their right to 
Andrew Robeson, then of Roxbury township, Philadelphia 
County. This tract became vested in Mordecai Lincoln II 
in May, 1730, and he devised it to his sons, Mordecai and 
Thomas, and his posthumous son, Abraham. 
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VI 
THE LINCOLNS AND BOONES 


I trust the reader will pardon a brief digression here for 
the purpose of showing the intimate relationship between 
the Boone and Lincoln families. There were frequent inter 
marriages between them. The first of the Boones was 
George Boone, from Bradwinch, near Exeter, Devonshire, 
England, who appears to have come over about 1717. He 
probably gave the name Exeter to the place where he lo- 
cated. He was a member of the Society of Friends, dying in 
1740, aged 78 years. 

William Boone, grandson of the first George Boone, 
married Sarah Lincoln in 1748. This Sarah was likely the 
daughter of Mordecai II. Squire Boone, also a son of the 
elder Boone, was the father of Daniel Boone, who was his 
fourth son and sixth child. Daniel was born in this town- 
ship of Exeter, October 22, 1734. He died at Charette, 
Mo., September 26, 1820, having lived nearly four score and 
ten years. 

Squire Boone was one of the trustees of the Oley meet- 
ing in 1736, proving his status in the Quaker church at that 
time. But in 1748 he was disowned for countenancing the 
marriage of his son to a woman who was not a Quaker. 
Not long after this he went to North Carolina, where he 
settled at Holoman Ford, on the Yadkin River. It was from 
this place that Daniel Boone went over into Kentucky and en- 
tered upon the career which made him famous. 

John Lincoln and Squire Boone are supposed to have 
left Berks county together, with their families, about the 
year 1750, going south. At that time there was an extens- 
ive migration to the south from eastern Pennsylvania. John 
Lincoln settled in Rockingham County, Virginia, where 
many of his descendants still reside. His son Abraham, 
as stated in the letter of the president to Mr. Fell, emigrated 
from there to Kentucky. Abraham’s son Thomas was the 
father of the president, who was born in Hardin County, 
Kentucky in 1809, three years before the death of Mordecai 
Lincoln III, in Fayette County in 1812. 

The Boones seem to have been all Quakers. While some 
of the Lincolns were also Quakers, it appears that some of 
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them were not. This is shown by the fact that Ann Boone, 
who married Abraham Lincoln, was dealt with by the Exeter 
monthly meeting in 1761 for marrying out of the church, 
which she acknowledged. This Ann Boone was the daughter 
of James Boone and a woman named Foulke. She was the 
cousin of Daniel Boone. 

Her husband, Abraham Lincoln, was the posthumous 
son of Mordecai II, and brother of Mordecai III. He died 
in 1806, aged 70 years; the year of his birth, 1736, was also 
the year of his father Mordecai’s death. He became quite 
prominent in the politics of Berks County. For six years, 
from 1773 to 1779, he held the office of County Commission- 
er. In 1783 he was elected to the General Assembly. He 
had also been a Justice of the Peace. 

The Lincolns who now reside in Berks County are the 
descendants of Thomas and Abraham Lincoln, the sons of 
Mordecai II, who remained there. 

Another prominent family in Berks County, neighbors 
of the Lincolns, was the Hanks family, some of whom if not 
all left there at the same time, about 1750, that the migra- 
tory spirit was awakened in the bosoms of the Boones, Lin- 
colns and others. Nancy Hanks, mother of the president, 
was a descendant of this Berks County family, but all at- 
tempts to obtain anything like an accurate genealogical rec- 
ord of her ancestors have thus far been fruitless. 

David L. Lincoln of Birdsboro, Berks County, in a letter 
written in 1883 stated that John Hanks had accompanied 
the Lincolns who went to Fayette County, and that from 
there he went on southward. This is the extent of our in- 
formation as to the presence of any of the Hanks family in 
Fayette County, and it may be entirely inaccurate, probably 
is. Mordecai Lincoln did not leave Berks County until 
more than thirty years after the migration of his brother 
John, about 1750, and it was more than forty years later 
before he finally settled in Fayette County. 


vil 
OLEY, AMITY AND EXETER 


The townships of Oley, Amity and Exeter, with which 
the name of Lincoln is so closely linked, all lie contiguous, 
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and were mainly settled by Quakers and Swedes. In the 
early records of all three of these the name of Lincoln ap- 
pears. These townships antedate the erection of Berks 
County,which was created out of Philadelphia, Lancaster and 
Chester counties in 1752. As already stated, Mordecai II, 
died in May, 1736, and it is likely was buried in the Quaker 
settlement in Oley, the meeting house and burial grounds 
of which are within the present limits of Exeter Township, 
but the inscriptions on many of the tombstones are wholly 
obliterated, and the grave of Mordecai Lincoln, if there at 
all, is indistinguishable from any of the others. 


The old meeting-house still stands, and it is one of the 
landmarks of Berks County. It is one mile from the pres- 
ent village of Stonerville, and about ten miles from Reading. 
It is a plain brown stone building, still in serviceable con- 
dition, and still in service, despite it has weathered the 
storms of more than 150 years. It was built on an acre of 
ground bought by George Boone from Thomas Penn, and 
the same day transferred by Boone to trustees for purposes 
of a Quaker house of worship. 


Among the books in the Berks County court house are 
some which contain the names of the taxpayers of each 
township during and after the period of the Revolutionary 
war, showing that the assessments to raise money to meet 
the expenses of the war were heavy. In 1781 Mordecai, 
John, Benjamin and Thomas Lincoln are named among the 
taxpayers of Exeter Township. These were Mordecai IIL., 
his brother Thomas, and his sons John and Benjamin. 


A writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger of July 8, 
1891, says at that date there was an Abraham Lincoln liv- 
ing in Caernarvon township, Lancaster county, about 14 
miles from Reading. He was over 80 years of age, and had 
spent his entire life on the farm on which he was living. 
In general appearance he was not unlike the martyred presi- 
dent, having the same large, erect, gaunt form, and retain- 
ing to a remarkable degree many of the notable physical 
characteristics of the Lincoln tribe as disclosed in the per- 
sonality of the president. 
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Vill 
MORDECAI LINCOLN III 


There is no data now at hand to show precisely the 
date when Mordecai III left Berks county, but it is known 
that he was for a time, how long is not known, a resident 
of Dauphin county, Pa., before finally settling in Fayette 
county. The Dauphin county records disclose that on April 
23, 1791, John Harris, gentleman, of Harrisburg, sold for 
33 pounds to Mordecai Lincoln, inn-keeper, of Hummels- 
town, lot No. 11, on Chestnut street, Harrisburg, containing 
about one quarter of an acre. A deed of same date as above 
conveys the same property from Mordecai and Mary Lin- 
coln to George Reddick for 306 pounds, gold and silver, “to- 
gether with the houses, kitchens, barns, stables and build- 
ings.” The property must have been aninn. Mordecai Lin- 
coln signs his own name to the deed, but his wife Mary was 
unable to write, since her name is accompanied with the sign 
of “her X mark.” 

That Mordecai Lincoln had lived for several years in 
Dauphin county before removing to Fayette county is clear 
from the figures of a deed by which, after he had settled in 
Fayette county, he disposed of his Dauphin county property. 
This deed, dated May 17, 1794, “between Mordecai Lincoln, 
of Union township, in the county of Fayette, and State of 
Pennsylvania, yeoman, and Mary, his wife, of the one part, 
and Valentine Hummel, of Derry township, in the county of 
Dauphin, State aforesaid, inn keeper,” witnesseth, &c., that 
for 500 pounds, have sold to said Hummel a lot of ground in 
Derry township, in a town called Fredericktown, being lot 
No. 13, and bought by Mordecai Lincoln from Peter Friedly 
and wife Jan. 4, 1787. “Signed, sealed and delivered,” says 
the deed, “in the presence of Benjamin Lincoln and John 
Jones, the day and year above mentioned.” The acknowledg- 
ment is May 5, 1795, “before James Finley, one of the judges 
of the court of common pleas of Fayette county.” 

The last record we have of the presence of Mordecai III 
in Berks county is in the statement that he was a taxpayer 
in 1781. We have seen that he had bought property in 
Dauphin county in 1787, so his emigration from Berks 
county must have been between 1781 and 1787, 
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The Fredericktown referred to in the deed to Valentine 
Hummel is now known as Hummelstown, a post-borough 
of about 1,000 population, nine miles east of Harrisburg. 
It was laid out by Frederick Hummel in 1762. 


Ix 
IN FAYETTE COUNTY 


Mordecai Lincoln was accompanied to Fayette county 
in 1791 or 1792 by his wife Mary, his two sons, Benjamin 
his first and John his second; his two daughters, Nancy 
(Ann) and Sarah, and their husbands, Jacob Giger and John 
Jones. Unfortunately nothing more is known about his wife 
than that her name was Mary, and that she was an invalid 
during the last 30 years of her life. They were married in 
Berks county, and buried two daughters, Hannah, and an- 
other whose name is unknown, before leaving that county. 
Hannah Lincoln was born in 1761. She and her sister both 
died young and unmarried. 

Four miles from Uniontown, in what is now North 
Union Township, Lincoln bought a tract of land, called 
“Discord,” from Isaac Pearce, the patentee. It contained 
320% acres and allowance, and the price paid was 500 
pounds. In addition to this he procured a patent from the 
commonwealth for another tract of land called “Union 
Green,” containing probably 200 or 250 acres. The two com- 
bined comprised all or nearly all the land now owned and 
occupied by John and Elizabeth Canon, the late John Jones 
and John Hankins. Lincoln built the old part of the house 
in which Elizabeth Canon lived later. 

Of the personality of Mordecai Lincoln, his mental and 
physical traits, we know only through tradition; and the 
information transmitted in this way is as scant as it is 
unsatisfying. No one living ever saw or talked to him. He 
was sixty years of age when he settled in Fayette County, 
a tall, strong, vigorous, large-boned, angular old man, having 
all the distinguishing facial and physical characteristics of 
the Lincoln blood—prominent nose and ears, suggestive of 
a dominating mentality and generous disposition; heavy, 
overhanging eyebrows and sturdy chin. He was prudent, in- 
dustrious, law-abiding, and notably methodical in the busi- 
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ness affairs of every-day life. These are among the ele- 
ments of good citizenship. His love of order and system 
is disclosed in the manner in which he kept his “Family 
Book,” which is still in the possession of the Jones family. 
He carefully kept accounts with all of his children, and 
made everything even between them in his will. The fol- 
lowing extract from his book enumerates the number and 
value of the articles with which he dowered his daughter 
Sarah when she married John Jones: 


Given to my daughter Sarah Ibs. s. d 
ge ee ee 6 10 0 
et ee eee 3 
Kk ee ee eee aes 2 5 0 
i OE Gn DON CIO oie de cciccccnce 10 
A a iat aires cineca Raaiaacdaiaebdesieatad 5 
ee i Ce Ne Pa iitcticnitnnarcdnne 0 16 6 
ee Ea a ae ere ene ae ee 0 15 0 
A half dozen knives and forks___......_.-_--- 5 6 
BS IEE sphanebiaccnicasandbnadnmaatanmentiaiinit 5 0 0 
One skimmer, ladel and flesh fork_......___~_-_ 6 6 
RI | ain lescthssaieiiieocisestcmncitetigcija abe cthcabs-aiil arid abtdeiahails i 7 6 
ee ele een en Res 1 5 0 
er RE SE = 5 pei mans eetiniareeebanmmaninaie 0 6 10 
Bee, I cy trcadide tadicdcntadcien toteasiennaainaiatniemiiaeamat 1 10 0 
37 7 10 
ee GRO Sania nadsinaedeeeneanbhb badness 7 0 0 
oe en ee ee an 1 2 6 
45 10 4 


The late John Jones related the following incident which 
he had heard his grandfather, Mordecai Lincoln, often tell. 
It is given to illustrate the natural feeling of resentment that 
follows imputation of one’s veracity and to show that the 
Lincoln family entertained a praiseworthy pride in their 
reputation for truthfulness. Abraham Lincoln, the young 
brother of Mordecai, was the one most concerned in this 
incident, which occurred in Berks County. Abraham had 
been a witness in a case in court. During the course of 
the argument to the jury his veracity was attacked by the 
opposing counsel, which angered him deeply. After the trial 
he accosted the attorney, saying: 
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“How much would it cost to Knock a lawyer down?” 

“Twenty dollars,” was the reply. 

Lincoln laid him out on the floor with a single blow, and 
taking from his pocket a twenty dollar note spread it across 
his breast and left the court room. 


Ix 
THE WILL OF MORDECAI LINCOLN 


Mordecai Lincoln died in March, 1812, and was buried 
on his farm. His wife died just two years later, in March, 
1814. The property on which the burial ground is located 
was later owned by his grandson, William Jones, and later 
owned and occupied by John and Elizabeth Canon, his great 
grandchildren. Following is a copy, verbatim et literatim, 
of the will of Mordecai Lincoln, as taken from the records 
of Fayette County. 

Upon the twenty-second day of February in the year of our Lord 
Eighteen Hundred and Eleven, I Mordecai Lincoln, Sr., of Union 
Township, Fayette County and Commonwealth of Pennsylvania being 
far advanced in years but of sound mind and memory do make and 
oraain this my last Will and Testament, revoking all other will or wills 
heretofore by me made. 

1th. I Recommend my soul unto Almighty God who gave It and 
my body to dust its original, thare to be Interd in decent maner by 
my Representatives. 

2dly of those Wordly Goods which it has pleased God to Endow 
me with I leave and Bequeath In the following manner Twt. 

3dly I leave and unto my Son Benjamin Lincoln the sum of one 
dollar to be paid by my Daughter Sarah Jones in one year after my 
Deceace. 

Item—4thly, I Also leave and bequeath unto my son John Lincoln 
six pounds annually of Interest Drawn from a bond I have on my son 
Benjamin Lincoln Until said Bond becomes Due from and after my 
Deceace. 

Item—5th I leave and bequeath unto Mary Lincoln wife of my son 
John the Residue Interest on said Bond untill it becomes Due after such 
monies is taken out of said Bond as shall appear a legal Compensation 
for the services of my Executors During their Executorship and the 
Interest of the Residue to be aplyed for the use and support of her five 
youngest children twt John, Nancy, Iaferty, paterson & abby, and 
the afore said bond I require to be put into the hands of my Execu- 
tors and when it becomes Due I devise the One third part of said 
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bond unto my son John Lincoln to be paid him in the space of one 
year after said Bond becomes due. Also I devise the third part of 
said Bond unto Mary Lincoln wife of my son John to be paid in man- 
ner and form aforesaid. I also devise and bequeath the Residue or 
other third part of said bond unto the five youngest Children of my 
son John Lincoln whose names are heretofore recited or the surviv- 
ing part of them when they arive to age and in case of the death of 
any of them to be Equally divided amongst the Survivors to be paid 
in maner and form as aforesaid. 

Item 6th—I leave and bequeath unto my daughter Nancy Giger 
one dollar to be paid by my daughter Sarah Jones in addition to what 
I have heretofore paid to my daughter Nancy to be paid to her after 
my decease. 

Item 7th—I also devise and bequeath unto my daughter Sarah 
Jones all the uses and profits of the tract of land she now lives upon, 
to be held and enjoyed by her for eight years from and after this 
date, but if myself and my wife Mary should live until after the ex- 
piration of eight years in such case my daughter Sarah Jones is to 
enjoy all the profits and benefits of said tract until our decease, and 
at my and my wife’s decease my daughter Sarah is to be at the ex- 
pense of our interment and all other expenses to carry this will into 
execution and at my decease I also leave to my daughter Sarah all 
the movable property I may be possessed at my death. 

Item 8th—I also leave and bequeath unto my grandson William 
Jones all the above tract of land to take into possession at the ex- 
piration of the term granted to my daughter Sarah Jones, or after 
my decease to be held and enjoyed by him, his heirs and assigns for- 
ever, his paying out thereof unto my grandson John Jones the sum 
of one hundred pounds when the said John arrives at the age of 
twenty-two years. 

I now hereby constitute William Swearingen my executor of 
all this my will and testament revoking all will or wills heretofore 
by me made, in testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal this Twenty-second day of February, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and eleven. 

MORDECAI LINCOLN (Seal) 

Signed, sealed in the presence of us. 

SAMUEL MCCLEAN, 
SAMUEL SMITH 


xX 
THE FAMILY OF BENJAMIN LINCOLN 


Benjamin Lincoln was born in Berks County, October 
29,1756. He died October 6, 1821. His wife was Elizabeth 
Orvis. She died December 29, 1846, aged 80 years. Both 
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lie in the family graveyard in North Union township. Their 
children in the order of birth were: Thomas, Nancy, Abra- 
ham, Sarah, Mary, Hannah, Mordecai, Elizabeth and Phoebe. 

Thomas Lincoln married Mary Henshaw and died in 
Carmichaels, Greene County, where their son, Thomas 
L. Lincoln, lived later. 

Nancy married Daniel Woodmancy, and their daughter 
Rhoda married first Gabriel Lennon and second Henry 
Zearing. 

Abraham Lincoln married Patti Cole. Their children 
were all daughters. There is no trace of them now. Abra- 
ham died in Uniontown; when, not known. 

Sarah Lincoln married James Russell, and they settled 
in Ohio, leaving, so far as I have been able to learn, no trace 
behind them. 

Mary Lincoln married James Hagan, and they too went 
to Ohio, disappearing as completely as the Russells. 

Hannah Lincoln, who was born February 19, 1795 and 
died in Uniontown, February 10, 1889, married Isaac L. Hunt 
on June 5, 1819. Their children were Jacob, Benjamin 
Lincoln, Daniel, Isaac L., Mordecai Lincoln, Sarah, Thomas 
Lincoln and William. 

Elizabeth Lincoln married James Junk. 

Phoebe Lincoln married Henry Yeagley. The Hunts, 
Junks and Yeagleys, were all well known in and about 
Uniontown. 

Mordecai Lincoln married Jane Hewitt. He died Octo- 
ber 2, 1851, aged 50 years, and his wife died August 3, 1873, 
in her 68th year. Their daughter Nancy died June 15th, 
1865, aged 29 years. Another daughter, Phoebe A., died 
February 5, 1852, aged three days. 


XI 
THE FAMILY OF JOHN LINCOLN 


John Lincoln was born in Berks County, March 28, 1758. 
The date of his death is not known. His body lies in the 
family burial ground. His wife was Mary Lafferty, of Phila- 
delphia. Their children, not in the order of birth, were Mor- 
decai, William, Jesse, Abigail, Hannah, Jemima, Mary (Pol- 
ly,) Sarah, John, Nancy, Lafferty, Patterson, and Abigail 
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again, the latter born after the death of her elder sister. 
Of some of these children we know little, and of others much. 

Mordecai Lincoln went to Ohio where he died. He 
never married. 

Jesse Lincoln, who died in Uniontown December 18, 
1869, aged 82 years, married Hannah Jones, who died in 
Uniontown June 17, 1877, aged 83 years. The 11 children of 
Jesse and Hannah Lincoln were Lafferty, Mary, David, Mar- 
garet, John, Benjamin, Phoebe, Richard S., Martha, Amanda 
and Samuel. Phoebe Lincoln married Philip Bogardus. 

Abigail Lincoln the elder was never married. She was 
killed by the falling limb of a tree April 5, 1807, aged 17 
years. 

Hannah Lincoln married John P. Sturgis, and one of 
their children is Hon. Geo. C. Sturgiss of Morgantown, W. 
Va. 

Jemima Lincoln married John Oldshue, and one of 
their children was the late Lincoln Oldshue, an eminent 
physician of Pittsburgh. 

Mary (Polly) Lincoln married Jacob Springer. They 
had no issue. 

Sarah Lincoln married David Downey Shaw, and they 
had nine children. 

Of John Lincoln we have no record. He married, but 
had no family. 

Nancy (Ann) Lincoln, who was born October 18, 1802, 
married James Ralston on December 25, 1828. She was his 
second wife. They took up their abode near Ashland, Ohio, 
where John Ralston was born on December 8th, 1829. Their 
children are scattered throughout Ohio, West Virginia, Tex- 
as, Indiana, Colorado and other states. 

Lafferty Lincoln married Margaret Hedden, of Upper 
Middletown, Pa. One of their sons is named Daniel Boone, 
thus commemorating the early ties of relationship between 
the Boone and Lincoln families. 

John Lincoln married Tillie Aldridge, and they settled 
in Kentucky, where he died without issue. 

William Lincoln, who was the ninth child of John Lin- 
coln, was born October 11th, 1790, in North Union Township, 
near the present dwelling of the late John Jones. He left 
Fayette County to serve his country during the war of 1812. 
After this war he lived for a while in Kentucky, removing 
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later to New York, where he finally settled at West Constable, 
Franklin County. There he raised his family and there he 
died. His wife, Amy Briggs, died in 1867, aged 77 years. 


XII 


THE JONES FAMILY 


Sarah Lincoln, who married John Jones, both coming 
from Berks county with Mordecai Lincoln, was born in 
Berks county, February 25, 1767, and died Jan. 25, 1838. 
Her husband died in May 1802, aged 40 years. Their child- 
ren were Mary, William, Eleanor, Nancy and John. 


Xiil 


THE GIGER FAMILY 


The descendants of Nancy (Ann) Giger—some spell 
the name Kiger—appear to be pretty well scattered and 
lost. Mrs. Giger was born November 22, 1769. Her body 
was interred on her father’s farm. Her husband’s name 
was Jacob. Both came to Fayette County with Mordecai 
Lincoln. They had eight children, viz: John, Henry, William, 
Lewis, Charles, Thomas, Polly and Sarah. The latter mar- 
ried Samuel Shull in Uniontown about 1810, and one of their 
children was Henry Giger Shull, who died in April, 1889, at 
Galion, O. A son of the latter, M. L. Shull, was later a Justice 
of the Peace and police magistrate at Longmont, Colorado. 
These are all the particulars of the Gigers I have been able 
to glean. 3 

Both Benjamin and John Lincoln lie with their father 
in the old grave yard on the North Union Township farm. 

So far as I know there are but few lineal male descen- 
dants of Mordecai Lincoln living now in Fayette County. 
One of these is Sherman Lincoln of Uniontown. Of indirect 
descendants there are enough to fill all the pages of this 
journal. 

For much of the information incorporated in these pa- 
pers I am indebted to Charles Carleton Coffins, “History of 
Abraham Lincoln;” the memory of the late Miss Mary 
Jane Shaw of Uniontown; to the assistance of William Hunt 
and H. L. Robinson of Uniontown; and to the valuable inves- 
tigations of Howard M. Jenkins, of Philadelphia, into the 
early history of Berks County. 
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INSTALLATION OF THE OLD CITY HALL BELL IN 
FRONT OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUILDING 


The old Pittsburgh city hall fire alarm bell was formally 
installed on the premises of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania at the organization’s meeting on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 26th. The meeting was the largest the Society 
has held since the close of the World War. The bell, which 
was cast in 1866 by A. Fulton and Sons under the personal 
supervision of Andrew Fulton, the founder of the firm, was 
taken down some months ago from the tower of the old city 
hall on Smithfield Street and presented to the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania by the City Council of 
Pittsburgh and the Allegheny County Commissioners. It 
was removed to its present location in front of the Society’s 
building and mounted in an iron frame by the John Eich- 
leay Jr. Company without cost to the Society. 

William H. Stevenson, the president of the Society, who 
occupied the chair, presented as the first speaker at the 
meeting John S. Herron, president of the City Coun- 
cil, who voiced the interest of that body in the Society and 
promised further cooperation. Next there was read a most 
interesting history of the bell prepared by Major William 
H. Davis, director of Public health of Pittsburgh, which is 
published herewith. 

Ex-Mayor Andrew Fulton, of Pittsburgh, a grandson of 
the man who superintended the casting of the bell, told of 
the circumstances attending that event. He said the bell 
was the largest ever cast in Pittsburgh and larger than the 
Liberty Bell, and that it was the last work of his grand- 
father, who died shortly after performing it. He also, on 
behalf of members of the Fulton family presented to the 
Society a picture of his grandfather, and a medal given 
him by the Pennsylvania Agriculture Society in 1835, for 
casting the finest chime of bells. 

Addresses and remarks were also made by Marcus 
Rauh, president and Thomas A. Dunn, director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of Pittsburgh, Walter Eichleay, 
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Thomas J. Hawkins, chief city assessor of Pittsburgh, Gen. 
A. J. Logan, Miles S. Humphreys, former chief of the fire 
department, Major Robert M. Ewing, Charles W. Houston, 
George T. Fleming, Benjamin Thaw, and Thomas E. Jones. 

On motion of Omar S. Decker the thanks of the Society 
were extended to the Fulton family for the gift of relics. On 
motion of Gen. Logan the Society’s thanks were also 
tendered to the John Eichleay Jr. Company for moving and 
erecting the bell. On motion of John E. Potter the following 
was unanimously adopted. 

“Resolved that the members of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania express their appreciation of the 
kindness, courtesy and patriotism shown by the Council of 
the City of Pittsburgh and the Board of Commissioners of 
Allegheny County in donating the Old Fire Bell to the His- 
torical Society. Such action will mean much to future gen- 
erations in perpetuating the memory of the achievements 
of the forefathers. The Society hereby formally accepts 
the bell and agrees to properly care for the same.” 


MAJOR WILLIAM H. DAVIS’ STORY OF THE BELL. 


The “Big Bell”, made in Pittsburgh, by Pittsburgh men, 
for Pittsburgh, is the first and only public bell ever owned 
by the city. The county of Allegheny once owned a public 
bell. It was secured for the first court house which stood in 
the Diamond. When the court house was built on Grant 
Street it was hung in the lantern which surmounted the 
dome of that building. Beneath it was the inscription, “The 
First Public Bell Hung West of the Alleghany Mountains.” 
When fire destroyed the court house the bell fell with the 
dome and that is the last that is known of it. When the 
debris was removed some months after the fire, the bell was 
gone, doubtless into the hands of some junk dealer. As a 
public bell its usefulness had gone many years previously 
for the city had grown beyond the reach of its tone. Other 
bells, larger and louder, had been hung on churches, school 
houses, and fire company houses, and its existence had been 
practically forgotten. 

The growth of the City in the 60’s of the last century, 
forced a movement for the reorganization of the fire depart- 
ment and this led to the hanging of the “Big Bell”. The days 
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of the volunteer firemen were passing. Their’s had been a 
long and honorable service but changing conditions demand- 
ed new methods and the coming of a paid fire department 
was certain in a short time. The alarm that sounded from 
an engine house bell was no longer sufficient and the exact- 
ness of the electric alarm system with fixed stations was 
demanded by public sentiment. 

The area of Pittsburgh was then little more than that of 
the original town laid out by Wood and Vickroy. The city 
limits had been extended to the top of Minersville hill, out 
Fifth Avenue to Riceville, and out Penn Avenue to the east- 
ern limit of the Northern Liberties. The annexation of the 
Oakland, East Liberty, Lawrenceville, and the South Side 
districts was yet to come, and there were but ten wards when 
the city authorities decided to install an electric alarm sys- 
tem with the “Big Bell” as its central feature. The work 
devolved upon a committee from Councils made up of W. R. 
Brown, of the Wayne Iron Works, who represented the 4th 
Ward in Select Council; W. N. Ogden, a glass manufacturer 
who represented the 2nd Ward in Common Council, and J. 
H. Hare, who kept Hare’s Hotel, a noted hostelry on Liberty 
Avenue, who represented the 4th Ward in Common Council. 

In 1866, the year the bell was cast, the firm of A. Fulton 
& Co. stood pre-eminent as bell founders in the United 
States. It was an old house, formed in 1828 when Andrew 
Fulton and Hugh Gallagher became associated in the busi- 
ness. Their plant went down in the fire of 1845. Mr. Fulton 
at once resumed business as A. Fulton & Co. with a foundry 
on First Avenue and Chancery Lane, the building extending 
through to Second Avenue. Incidentally, the old house under 
the name of the Chaplin-Fulton Manufacturing Company 
still exists in Pittsburgh with members of the Fulton family 
in control. ' 

Andrew Fulton retired from active business in 1864, his 
son and a nephew succeeding him. He took an intense in- 
terest in the proposed bell. His handiwork hung in the 
steeples of churches, in the towers of fire houses, and in 
the cupolas of school houses all over the country but he 
had never made as big a bell as Pittsburgh wanted. So, 
when the firm he had founded was given the contract, back 
he came and took personal charge of the work. The bell 
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foundry was not equipped to cast a bell as big as this was 
to be. Its pits were not deep enough, nor wide enough; its 
cranes were not heavy enough nor strong enough, to handle 
this great mass of metal. Down on First Avenue, between 
Short and West streets, opposite the old Duquesne school 
S. S. Fowler had one of the big machine shops of the day. 
Among other work done there was the casting of cylinders 
for steam engines and both pits and cranes were of sufficient 
size for a job much bigger than the handling of this bell 
would be. For years Mr. Fulton and Mr. Fowler had been 
close business and personal friends and Mr. Fulton had no 
difficulty in arranging to cast his great bell in the Fowler 
shop. It was there that the work was performed. When 
the moulds were opened Mr. Fulton saw at a glance that 
things had gone awry. There had been a blunder in heating 
the metal and the tin, so necessary to give the desired tone 
to the bell, had been burned out of the mass of metal and 
formed on the inside of the mould. Without hesitation Mr. 
Fulton condemned his own work, broke up the bell, and re- 
cast it. This time he gave even closer personal supervision 
than he had on the first attempt and turned out a piece of 
work which he looked upon as a fitting finish to a long and 
useful career. It was the biggest bell that had ever been 
cast in Pittsburgh and, in all probability, the biggest that 
ever will be cast here. 

In all Pittsburgh there were no buildings of any magni- 
tude strong enough to carry the weight of this bell and abide 
by the force of the blow required to ring it. The court house 
stood on the present site, occupying the Grant Street front 
of the block. In the rear, on the line of Ross Street, was the 
county jail. The jail building did not run all the way to 
Diamond Street but in the corner stood the little sun dial 
which now has a place in the Allegheny parks. The level 
of the jail yard was probably twenty feet above Diamond 
Street, a strong retaining wall running around it. In this 
open space, as close to the corner of Diamond and Ross 
streets as it could be placed without infringing on the sun 
dial, a wooden tower was erected running up in the air 
almost to the court house dome. In shape it was much like 
an oil derrick, larger at the base, of course, and constructed 
with greater strength. Four heavy squared beams formed 
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the corners. These were strongly braced and capped with 
an iron top from which the bell could be suspended. The 
first 16 feet was enclosed with a board fence, a door pro- 
viding for ingress and egress. Stairs crossing from one 
side of the tower to the other provided a passage to enter 
the enclosed section where the fire alarm operator had a 
place with his machinery. Just above this the bell was hung. 
There the bell remained until the new City Hall was erected 
at Smithfield Street and Oliver Avenue, the latter street 
then known by its ancient name of Virgin Alley. When 
the hall was built the center tower was designed to carry 
the bell and in each floor a movable trap was placed to lift it 
out, to make a passage for the bell to what was supposed to 
be its final home. The bell was mounted in 1872 and con- 
tinued as a fire bell until 1892. Its use as an alarm bell was 
discontinued for a practical reason. The growth of the city 
was such, and there were so many people at all hours of the 
night and day within reach of the sound of the bell that 
an alarm meant the immediate gathering of a crowd which 
seriously hampered the efforts of the firemen and frequently 
made accidents unavoidable. The location of the boxes on the 
most prominent street corners was known and the striking of 
the numbers on the bell meant the crowding of the streets 
in the vicinity of the boxes. For this reason the city dis- 
continued the sounding of the alarm. From that time on the 
only use made of the bell was as a time-giver, a single stroke 
at the end of each three hours of the twenty-four being the 
signal for the examination of thousands of watches. 

In addition to being a fire alarm bell, it was used for 
other public purposes. Always, a few minutes after twelve 
o’clock on April 10th, it was sounded in commemoration of 
the big fire of 1845, the signal being 1-8-4-5. It was tolled 
for the passing of eminent men; it was used to signal the 
opening of celebrations and to give notice of the approach of 
trains bearing the remains of public servants who had passed 
away. As an illustration, when the train bearing the body 
of President Garfield crossed the city line from the East, 
the box at Homewood Avenue and the Pennsylvania Rail 
Road, then the most eastern box in the city, was pulled, 
and the bell tolled from the time the alarm came in until 
the train had crossed the Allegheny river and was beyond 
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Pittsburgh. The same course was pursued when the body 
of General Sherman passed through Pittsburgh. 

The machinery of the operating striker of the bell was 
very heavy and was so arranged that a weight dropped 2 
inches with each tap. In recent years it was believed that 
the tower was becoming unsafe and in 1909 the ringing of 
the bell was suspended; but its career was not ended. On 
the 11th of November, 1918, the Germans signed the armis- 
tice which heralded the dawn of peace in the World 
War. The Council of National Defense of Allegheny County 
had its offices in the Old City Hall building. William H. 
Stevenson, the president of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania was the chairman of the Council. When 
the exhuberant joy of the citizens of Pittsburgh over the 
return of peace was at its height, Mr. Stevenson ascended 
the tower of the City Hall building and rang the bell, and 
its notes joined in the general pandemonium which reigned 
in the city. The last time that the bell spoke was on April 
10, 1920, when it rang out 1-8-4-5, proclaiming the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the great Pittsburgh fire. 
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DR. GOUCHER TELLS HOW HE WON LINCOLN’S 
BLESSING* 


“Love God, obey your parents, serve your country and 
the world will never forget you.” This was the message that 
President Abraham Lincoln gave to a boy on the eve of his 
first inauguration. That boy was John Franklin Goucher, 
later founder of Goucher College, Baltimore. This is the 
way Dr. Goucher tells the story: 

“Lincoln passed through Pittsburgh and stayed at the 
old Monongahela House on his way to Washington for his 
first inauguration. Of course, all the boys in the town vied 
with each other as to who could get nearest the President- 
elect. I was just a little fellow at the time, frail and delicate, 
and the youngest of three boys. My older brothers got per- 
mission of my father at the breakfast table to go up to the 
hotel and see if they could get a glimpse of Lincoln. 

“Of course, when I knew they were going I had to go— 
but they wouldn’t let me. My eldest brother said I was too 
little and might get trampled by the crowds. My father just 
smiled and didn’t say anything. I knew by his smile that he 
intended taking me himself. But I didn’t want to go with 
him. He was a leisurely gentleman of the old school and I 
was afraid I wouldn’t see anything. So I persuaded him to 
let me go alone. 

Followed the Crowd In. 


“When I got to the hotel there was a big crowd around 
it. The Mayor and City Councilmen were marching in to pay 
their respects to the President-elect. That was what I had 
come for and I didn’t see any reasons why I shouldn’t pay 
my respects when they did. As we were marching in the 
Councilman ahead of me turned around and looked at the 
little child in back, but—as I seemed so perfectly uncon- 
cerned—I supposed he thought I belonged to the man in back. 
And the man in back was probably placing me with the man 
in front. Anyway, no one stopped me. 





*Dr. Goucher was the son of Dr. John M. Goucher, a Pittsburgh 
physician, who at the time that Lincoln passed through the city, lived 
with his family at the northwesterly corner of Fifth Street, now Fifth 
Avenue, and Cherry Alley. 
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“T followed the procession into the President-elect’s pri- 
vate parlor, where he received them, and listened to the 
Mayor’s speech. I caught a few words of his reply, saw him 
shake hands with a number of the men, and then, with a 
farewell smile for his guests, he retired into an inner room. 
The Councilmen filed out. As I had come in with them, I 
thought it best to go out with them—but first I wanted to 
get a nearer view of that wonderful man whose kindly smile 
had thrilled me—child as I was. 

“I stepped to the door of his inner room. Lincoln’s life 
had been attempted several times, and, probably with his 
nerves keyed to an emergency, the President turned around. 
When he had been speaking to the Councilmen Lincoln’s 
face had been all smiles; those wonderful eyes of his lighted 
with an inner glow. I was only a child, but something 
gripped my heart as I caught sight of his face when he 
thought he was alone. 

His Sadness Disappears. 

I have never seen such ineffable sadness on the face of 
any human being. All the sorrows of the world were re- 
flected in his kind eyes. Seeing a little child his face 
softened marvelously. 

“T stuck out my hand as I had seen the Councilmen do 
and said as I had heard them say: ‘It is a great pleasure to 
shake hands with you, Mr. President.’ 

“His smile was like benevolent sunshine. He took my 
hand with both his big, warm ones and, looking down into 
my face, he said: ‘God bless you, my son; love God, obey 
your parents, serve your country and the world will never 
forget you.’ 

“T never saw him again, not until I was a student in Har- 
risburg. It was after his assassination and his body lay in 
state for a short time in the state Capitol. It was then I 
saw him for the second time. I saw the tired-lined face, the 
eyes closed as if in sleep and the bullet wound in his head. 
And I thought of that look of weary sadness that I had 
noticed on his face and of the glorifying smile that had fol- 
lowed it.”—From The Methodist February 6, 1919. 
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AN OLD TIME EJECTMENT 





BY HON. J. McF. CARPENTER 





Through the courtesy of the late Col. W. T. Lindsay and 
Judge Joseph Buffington, the writer was able some years 
ago, to obtain temporary possession of the original papers, 
now on file in the Clerks Office of the United States Circuit 
Court of the Western District of Pennsylvania, in an action 
of ejectment brought in 1802, involving the title to a tract 
of land bounded by the Monongahela and Ohio rivers and 
Raccoon Creek, and containing about one hundred thousand 
acres. To the laymen as well as the lawyers of today, the 
record presents some unique features. 

The old time ejectment lawyer necessarily had some 
knowledge of surveying and a certain degree of familiarity 
with the old compass and Jacob-staff, the diurnal and annual 
variation of the magnetic needle and the various marks, 
blazes, (frequently called “bleezes” by the old farmers,) by 
which the date of the original survey could be determined, 
and notches to “witness” the existence of a nearby corner. 
The city bred attorney, however learned, was no match for 
the old backwoods lawyer in a controversy involving the age 
of marks and the various methods of ascertaining the true 
location of lines. The older members of our bar will recall 
the face and the movements of the late Robert Woods as he 
engaged in a fight over the lines of a farm. 

The son of a surveyor, he had practical experience in 
“field work.” Aggressive in conducting a trial, ever on the 
alert to seize and hold what he deemed vantage ground; it 
was time well spent by young lawyers who watched him in 
the trial of his favorite law suit—an old fashioned ejectment. 

In Warren’s famous “Ten Thousand a Year” familiar 
to lawyers, (I mean the book not the 10,000 per) we are 
carried through an action of ejectment in which the question 
was as to ancestry, descent, etc. This story furnishes a 
complete history of the intricacies and technicalities of the 
ancient action. No lawyer or intelligent layman can fail to 
derive instruction and amusement in reading this story of 
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the addlepated fop-doodle, Tittlebat Titmouse, who starved 
himself during the week that he might dress so as to make a 
favorable impression on the ladies as he walked out Sunday 
afternoons. Then we have that delectable trio, Quirk, Gam- 
mon and Snap, who discovered Tittlebat and set the legal 
machinery in motion to recover the estate. To any of our 
younger attorneys who have not read this story I can only 
say—read it. Comparing it with the action at No. 7 June 
Term, 1802, one discovers how prone we are to hold on to 
ancient precedents in court proceedings. For even as late 
as the last century, we find that when Augustine wished to 
eject Joshua from the vast territory described in the action 
above mentioned, fictitious names were used, as appears by 
the following: 
(COPY of DOCKET ENTRIES) 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
June Session 1802 
Hamilton 
Dallas Rawle 
E. Tilgman Timothy Peaceable, Lessee of 


Ingersoll Augustine Prevost, a Citizen 
of the State of New York. Eject- 
No. 7. vs. ment 
Collins Thomas Troublesome, with 
McKean notice to Joshua Meeks, ten- Served 
ant in Poss’n., a citizen of 
Pennsylvania 
Mr. Collins appears Pleads noncul: & en- 


ters into the Common - and takes defense for 33 
acres - Issue & rule for trial. 

1803 May 3 Rule by consent To take Depositions on both 

sides on Twenty Days notice to the opposite 
Party - 

1803 May 5 On Motion of Mr. Ingersoll for Pliff. Rule - 
That surveys be made to ascertain the Lines and 
Boundaries touching the tracts of Land claimed 
by the Plaintiff including the Premises in dis- 
pute in this Ejectment on twenty days notice to 
the Defendant or his Attorney. 

Sept. 1 Rule for Trial by special jury. 

Oct. 11 On Motion of Mr. Ingersoll for the PIff. & on 


“cc 


“ 
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reading the affidavit of Charles Morgan - Rule 
to show cause on the first day of next session 
why an attachment should not issue against 
Joshua Meeks for a contempt of this court. 

1804 May 5 Continued by consent and on Motion of Mr. 
Ingersoll for Plff. same Rule as in the preceding 
action. 

7 On Motion of Mr. Dallas - Rule to show cause 
on the first day of next session why attach- 
ments should not issue against West Elliott, 
John Henry Junr. and Samuel Henry, for ob- 
structing the execution of the Rule of this 
Court in this cause for making surveys. Depns 
of H. Baldwin and H. Haslet filed. 

1806 Oct. :13 And now a jury being called come to wit - 

John Conrad, John Thompson, Paul Seeman, 
John Jackson, Manuel Eyre, jun. James Stokes, 
Hyman Gratz, James Tatem, Robert Morrell, 
James Rogers, George Sheaff & William Stot- 
hart, who are respectively sworn or affirmed &c. 
And thereupon Joshua Meeks, who, by a Rule 
of this Court, was heretofore made Defendant 
in this cause and entered into the common Rule, 
refuses to confess the Lease, Entry and Ouster 
laid in the Declaration whereupon the Plaintiff 
being unable to prove the same became nonsuit 
so far as relates to the said Joshua Meeks - and 
thereupon, on Motion of Mr. Ingersoll for the 
Plaintiff - 

Judgment is entered against Thomas Trouble- 
some the casual Ejector for the Premises in the 
Declaration mentioned. 

The declaration sets out that “Thomas Troublesome, a 
citizen of the Western District of Pennsylvania, yeoman, re- 
siding therein was attached to answer Timothy Peaceable, a 
citizen of the State of New York, residing therein of a plea 
wherefore with force and arms he has entered into a tract of 
land, &c. (here follows a full description) which Augustine 
Prevost, a citizen of the State of New York, resident therein, 
to the said Timothy did demise and let for a term which is 
not yet expired and him from his aforesaid farm did eject 


“ “ 
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and other wrongs to him did to the great damage of said 
Timothy, &c. 
John Doe. 
Pleg-Deprof Richard Roe.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, one Joshua Meeks was the ac- 
tual tenant in possession, claiming a fee in part of the land. 
When the summons was issued Thomas Troublesome served 
notice, that is, in theory he did so, on Meeks, the owner, to 
appear and defend, otherwise, he, Thomas would suffer 
judgment by default, as shown by the notice, which reads as 
follows: 

Sir: You may perceive by this Declaration 

in Ejectment that I am sued for the Premises in 

the same Declaration mentioned to which I have no 

title. If therefore you claim any title thereto and 

intend to defend it you must appear at the next Cir- 

cuit Court for the Western District of Pennsylvania 

to be held at Bedford for the said Western District, 

on the twenty-fifth day of June next by some At- 

torney of that Court and make defence, otherwise I 

shall suffer Judgment to pass against me by De- 

fault and you will be turned out of possession. 
Your Friend, 
Thomas Troublesome, 
Bedford, 7 May, 1802. 
Tent. 

To Mr. Joshua Meeks 

a Citizen of the State 

of Pennsylvania, resi- 

dent in Allegheny County 

in the said state. 

in possession of the 

Premises or some part 

thereof. 

I find among the old papers the affidavit of one Charles 
Morgan, Surveyor, taken before William Gazzam, in which 
the affiant says he went upon the land to make a survey, but 
didn’t finish because Meeks and Vance told him to stay off 
and he didn’t think it prudent to disregard the notice. It 
seems odd that Troublesome should have been joined with 
Meeks and required to defend against Peaceable, but from 
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Morgan’s affidavit one may infer that Joshua was not as 
“Meek as Moses,” but had more of the qualities of that other 
ancient leader of Israel, who later entered the promised 
land, a privilege denied to his great predecessor. It would 
appear, too, that Mr. Peaceable in his attack upon Mr. 
Troublesome got into some trouble so far as Joshua was con- 
cerned, though as to part of the land he obtained peaceable 
possession as against the troublesome casual ejector. 

In the early days it required two concurrent verdicts 
to settle title to land, now it requires but one verdict. Ac- 
tions are now conducted in the names of the real parties. 
This shows that lawyers and law-makers are not always 
reactionaries, some prominent politicians to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The days of Peaceable vs. Troublesome have passed into 
history, or, if you prefer, into “innocuous desuetude.” We 
would not revive them. But we would not forget, or should 
not, that “there were giants in those days” on the Bench 
and at the Bar. 


Very many of them were classic scholars, masters of 
pure and virile English. Steeped in legal lore and saturated 
with legal principles, they, like the old surveyors, blazed the 
line trees and notched the witness trees to guide succeeding 
generations. And it would be well for the restless, malcon- 
tents of the present to heed the injunction of the old BOOK— 
Remove not the ancient landmarks which thy fathers have 
set. 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN THE GREAT WAR. 





By DR. GEORGE P. DONEHOO 





What would William Penn have thought if he had been 
told that one day the decendants of the Lenni Lenape, whom 
he first met on the shores of the Delaware at Shackamaxon, 
were to cross the “Great Salt Water” to fight side by side 
with the Frenchman, the Englishman and the men of every 
race and creed who believe in justice and truth? 

What would have LaSalle, and the countless other 
voyageurs who carried the Lillies of France from the lakes 
of Canada to the shores of Louisiana, have thought, had 
they been told that the descendants of the Chippewas, the 
Mississaguas, the Iroquois, the Loups and the many other 
tribes of Red Men, were one day to go to France to protect 
Paris from the invasion of savagery? 

What would the Calvinistic Scotchman, who became a 
blood-thirsty hunter of the “Injun” along the foothills of 
the Alleghanies, have thought if he had been told that the 
descendants of the Senaca and Munsee, whose war whoop he 
had heard over the smouldering ruins of his log cabin, were 
one day to die on the fields of Flanders as comrades in arms 
with the “Ladies of Hell’? 

What would have all of these worthy pioneers have 
deemed such a picture—an impossible one? And when we 
think of the short time which has passed since the frontiers 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland were bathed in 
blood in the Indian Wars—less than 125 years—does not 
the picture seem a merely imaginary one? 

The descendants of Tammany, Tedyuskung, Canas- 
satego and the great host of other Indian chiefs, fighting 
the Germans as aviators, as artillerymen, as sharpshoot- 
ers, as “doughboys” and wearing the khaki as defenders of 
civilization in its great struggle with savagery. Does it not 
seem like a dream? 

The American Indian has been noted as a warrior since 
his first meeting with the white race. As some one has said 
“the Indian has a genius for war.” He is a born strategist. 
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He has shown his ability as a warrior in all of his battles 
with the white race from the time of John Smith to the 
masterly retreat of Chief Joseph. So far as the writer is 
aware, the only real battle with white men in which he was 
out-witted by strategy was at Bushy Run, in Pennsylvania, 
when Colonel Boquet showed superior ability to Kiasutha 
as a strategist. 

It is small wonder then that the Indian has again made 
a name for himself in this greatest of all wars, in which 
the choicest soldiers of all nations have taken part. The 
extent of his services in this war was little understood or 
appreciated. 

When one realizes the immensity of the injustice done 
to the Indian by the white race, as well as by the nation, 
the fact that he offered himself as a volunteer in this war 
to fight under the flag of the nation which has denied him 
all rights of citizenship is in itself a thing to be wondered at. 
The United States entered this war to make the world a 
safe place for the oppressed of the smaller peoples and make 
treaties between nations something more than “mere scraps 
of paper.” And yet, the Indian has been denied every right 
of citizenship by the government and every treaty between 
his tribes and the United States has been nothing but a 
“scrap of paper”, to be torn up whenever it suited the pleas- 
ure of the government, or the avarice of white men, to do 
so. And no one realizes this fact more fully than does the 
Indian himself. But, when the United States entered this 
war to fight for righteousness between nations, the Indian 
offered himself and his money to the utmost limit. More 
Indians enlisted, in proportion to population of fighting age, 
than did any race on the entire continent. 

It must be kept in mind that the Indian is neither an 
alien nor a citizen. He occupies no place whatever in the 
scheme of governmental affairs. He is nothing but “a per- 
petual ward of the nation.” He has never played a part in 
the political affairs of the government, simply because he 
has been ignored as a factor. We have had to meet the de- 
sires of the German-American, the Irish-American, the 
Greek-American, the Russian-American and: all other hy- 
phenates. In what political fight has the American-Indian 
ever been taken into consideration? What party has ever 
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tried to place in its platform some bait to attract the vote 
of the American-Indian? The Negro vote, the German vote, 
the Irish vote have all been sought by all sorts of devices. 
The Indian has never been sought—because it does not ex- 
ist. 

And yet, when the United States called for soldiers to 
cross the ocean to fight for the preservation of civilization, 
the Indian left the land of his ancestors to die on foreign 
soil, fighting side by side with his white brothers under a 
flag which he had no right to call “my flag” and for a na- 
tion which had denied him the right to call “my country”. 
The warriors of nearly every tribe on the American conti- 
nent are to-day sleeping side by side with the khaki clad 
Yanks on every battle-field of northern France, from Vimy 
Ridge to the Argonne Forest. 

There were in the army and navy of the United States, 
in round numbers, about 10,000 Indians. Of this number 
over 6,000 enlisted as volunteers. According to the figures 
given in the Second Report of the Provost Marshal General, 
the total registration of the Indians, under the selective ser- 
vice, was 17,313. Of this number 6,509 were inducted into 
the army of the United States. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his report for 
1918 estimates that there were in the military service of 
the United States 8,000 Indians of all tribes. In his report 
he says, “Considering the large number of aged and infirm 
Indians and others not subject under the draft, leaving about 
33,000 of military eligibility, I regard the representation of 
8,000 in camp and actual warfare, as furnishing a ratio 
of population unsurpassed, if equaled, by any other race or 
nation.” That is, 28 per cent. of the available man power 
of the Indian race. If the same percentage had been car- 
ried out by the white population of the nation, there would 
have been an army of 10,000,000 men under arms. 

In addition to giving men, the Indians gave of their 
money, to the Red Cross, Liberty Loans and other war ac- 
tivities. To the First Liberty Loan they subscribed 
$4,609,850. To the four loans a total of $20,000,000, or an 
average of $58 for every Indian, man, woman and child, in 
the United States. In September 1918, there were 10,000 
Indians in the American Red Cross. The Indian women 
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and girls worked as faithfully in making hospital supplies as 
any class of women on the continent. 

The Indians of Canada have been equally patriotic and 
self-sacrificing in their service. According to the “Annual 
Report of the Department of Indian Affairs” of Canada, for 
1918, more than 3,500 Indians had enlisted. “This number 
represents approximately 35 per cent of the Indian male 
population of military age resident in the nine provinces.” 
Duncan C. Scott, Deputy Superintendent General of Indian 
Affairs, of Canada, says, “The Indians have established for 
themselves a magnificent record, which should place their 
race high in the esteem of their fellow-countrymen and our 
allies. The manner in which the Indians have responded 
to the call to the colours appears more especially commend- 
able when it is remembered that they are wards of the 
government, and have not, therefore, the responsibility of 
citizenship, that many of them were obliged to make long 
arduous journeys from remote localities in order to offer 
their services, and that their disposition renders them natur- 
ally averse to leaving their own country and conditions of 
life.” 

Some of these Canadian Indians walked 500 miles in 
order to enlist. One of them travelled 3,000 miles, from 
the Arctic coast, near Herschel Island, by trail, canoe and 
boat, to Vancouver in order to enlist. Many of the Canadian 
Indians have been decorated for unusual bravery. They 
excelled as sharp-shooters. One of these, named Ballantyne, 
of the 8th Battalion, before being wounded, killed 50 Ger- 
mans, the majority of whom were sharp-shooters, or “snip- 
ers,” as they are now called. 

Many of the Indians of the United States and Canada 
served as commissioned officers. The majority of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers of “D’” Company, 
114th Battalion of Canada, were Indians of the Six Nations. 

These few facts, gathered from the official reports of 
the United States and Canada, show a part of the help given 
by the American Indian to the cause of the Allies. 

Does it not seem to be the time, after the injustice of 
more than “A Century of Dishonor,” to grant to this 
patriotic race a place, side by side with the white man and 
the negro, in the affairs of the nation? They were deemed 
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worthy of a place by the side of their white brothers in the 
battles of Vimy Ridge, the Marne, Chateau-Thierry and in 
the Argonne Forest; they have been deemed worthy to sleep 
the last long sleep, side by side with their comrades in khaki, 
in those hallowed spots in France, why then are they not 
worthy to take a place side by side with the white man and 
the negro in the battles of peace? 

As Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa) says, in the “Ameri- 
can Indian Magazine,” 

“It is not the fault of the people in a way; not perhaps 
the fault of any particular administration, that the soldier 
returning from the Marne or Chateau-Thierry should still 
find his money and land held by the Indian Bureau. When 
he asks for freedom, they answer him, ‘Can you propose any- 
thing better than the present system?’ He replies, ‘Is there 
anything better today than American citizenship?” 

Until this blot is cleansed from the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” we had better speak softly about injustice to the weak- 
er races and not talk too loudly about the right of “self- 
determination.” The Indian is not asking for a separate 
government. All he is asking for it the right to become an 
American citizen, under the flag for which he fought when 
all citizenship and government was at stake. 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. 


161—Drum 

Formerly the property of Co. 10, of the 4th Reg’t., 1st 
Brigade, 15th Division, Pennsylvania Militia. When the 
Company was disbanded, sometime between 1846 and 1850, this 
came into the possession of Captain John Love, the former 
commander, and was by him retained until his death in 1876. 
During the Civil-War it was used on several occasions in the 
drilling of Union soldiers. It was also used during the Hayes 

Campaign in 1876 and the Garfield Campaign in 1880. 
Presented by Rev. R. J. Love. 


162—Fife 
used by the Pennsylvania Militia, in connection with the 
drum whose history is given above. 
Presented by Rev. R. J. Love. 


163—Commission 
of John Love, as Second Lieutenant of the Tenth Company, 
106th Regiment, First Brigade 15th Division, Pennsylvania 
Militia. Issued in 1841. 
Presented by Rev. R. J. Love. 


164—Commission 
of John Love, Captain of the Tenth Company, 4th Regiment, 
lst Brigade, 15th Division, Pennsylvania Militia. Issued in 
1846. 
Presented by Rev. R. J. Love. 


165—Ancient Bible 
The property of Thomas Love, one of the pioneers of Alle- 
gheny County, and brought by him from Ireland in 1793. 
Presented by Rev. R. J. Love. 


166—Book 

of Military Tactics, prepared and arranged by Brevet- 
Captain S. Cooper, under the supervision of Major General 
Alexander Macomb, “Commanding the Army of the United 
States 1836” This book was the property of Captain John 
Love, and was used by him in the instruction of the Pennsyl- 

vania Militia, 1841-1850. 
Presented by Rev. R. J. Love 
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167—Frame 21x23 
containing Sampler, made in 1851 by Mary S. C. Burch- 
field, daughter of the late William H. and Nancy Patterson 
Burchfield, of East Liberty. 
Presented by Dr. John P. Burchfield. 


168—Frame 22x23 
eontaining Sampler, made in 1851 by Isabella P. Burch- 
field, daughter of the late William H. and Nancy Patterson 
Burchfield, of East Liberty. 
Presented by Dr. John P. Burchfield. 


169—Crayon Sketch 
“Visite’ la’Evneite’ by Mary S. C. Burchfield, 1853. 
Presented by Dr. John P. Burchfield. 


170—Pencil Sketch 
“The Old Mill” by Mary S. C. Burchfield, 1853. 
Presented by Dr. John P. Burchfield 


171—Silk Purse 
belonging to the Misses Mary S. C. and Isabella P. Burch- 
field, made in 1850. 
Presented by Dr. John P. Burchfield. 


172—Beaded Purse 
belonging to the Burchfield family, made in 1835. 
Presented by Dr. John P. Burchfield. 


173—Card Basket 
made in 1849 by Mary S. C. Burchfield. 
Presented by Dr. John P. Burchfield. 


174—Card Basket 
made in 1849 by Isabella P. Burchfield. 
Presented by Dr. John P. Burchfield. 


175—Cards 
presented as a “Reward of Merit” to scholars of the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools in 1849-1850. 
Presented by Dr. John P. Burchfield. 


176—Book Marks 
made in 1850 by the Misses Mary S. C. and Isabella P. 

Burchfield. 
Presented by Dr. John P. Burchfield. 
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177—Parasol 
green-silk ivory and pearl inlaid handle, from the Murphy 
and Burchfield store, Pittsburgh 1854. 
Presented by Dr. John P. Burchfield. 
178—Parasol 
black-silk ebony handle, from the Murphy and Burchfield 
store, Pittsburgh 1854. 
Presented by Dr. John P. Burchfield. 


179—Pouch and Shot 
used by the late Wm. H. Burchfield while hunting wild 
game in the Squirrel Hill district in 1835. 
Presented by Dr. John P. Burchfield. 


180—Daguerreotype 
of Mrs. Barbra A. Negley, nee Winebiddle, wife of Jacob 
Negley Sr., who donated the site of the East Liberty Presby- 
terian Church. 
Presented by James Ross Mellon. 


181—Daguerreotype 
of Catherine Roup Negley. daughter of Jacob Negley, Sr. 
Presented by James Ross Mellon. 


182—Daguerreotype 

of Barney Burns who kept a grocery and general store on 
Third Street, now Third Avenue between Grant and Ross 
Streets, in the early fifties. The following story was told 
about Daniel Negley storekeeper in the East End, who pur- 
chased a grind-stone from Mr. Burns. Burns was always 
slow in sending bills, he charged Mr. Negley with a cheese, 
who remonstrated, said he had never bought a cheese, but 
recollected that long before he had bought a grind-stone. Then 
Burns recalled that he had forgotten to mark a hole in the 
middle to show a grind-stone instead of a cheese. Burns had 
a very poor education, if any, therefore he often drew a circle 
for a cheese, and a circle with a hole in the center for a grind- 

stone. This story was told of Burns for many years. 
Presented by James Ross Mellon. 


183—Volume 
“Thomas Mellon and His Times” by Thomas Mellon. 
Presented by James Ross Mellon. 


184—Volume 
“The Larimer, MeMasters and Allied Families” Compiled 
and Edited by Rachel Hughey Larimer Mellon. 
Presented by James Ross Mellon. 
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185—Volume 
Reminiscences of General William Larimer and of his son, 
William H. H. Larimer, two of the founders of Denver City. 
Presented by William Larimer Mellon. 


186—Daguerreotype 
of Ruth Horton Negley, of Tarentum, Penn’a. 
Presented by James Ross Mellon. 


187—Frame 
containing a photograph of Andrew Fulton, Sr. 
Presented by his grandchildren, 
Mrs. James S. Arnold, 
Miss Jane M. Fuiton, 
Andrew Fulton. 


188—Medal 
Awarded Andrew Fulton, Sr., in 1835 by the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural Society, for the best chime of bells. 
Presented by his grandchildren, 
Mrs. James S. Arnold, 
Miss Jane M. Fulton, 
Andrew Fulton. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Order appointing the Guard of Honor for the Philadelphia 
Obsequies of President Lincoln. The order is signed by Albert M. 
Harper of Pittsburgh, Captain and Assistant Adjutant General. 

Head Quarters, 
Department of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 22, 1865. 
Special Orders, 

No. 95. Extract: 

IV.—The following named officers will constitute the GUARD 
OF HONOR to the late President of the United States, ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, whilst his remains are in the city of Philadelphia: 


Commodore Henry R. Hoff,_..........-_--__- U. S. Navy. 
Commodore J. L. Lardner,.........-..___-~_- U. S. Navy 
eee U. S. Navy. 
Cotenel Ti. A. Petipa ncccccnsccccs 186th Reg’t. Penna. Vols. 
Colonel J. G. Johnston,___----- Chief Q. M. Dep’t. of Penna. 
SD Tr Wile i ittitcecccinacaaad Q. M. Dep’t. 
ee ne Med. Dep’t. 
ae 69th Reg’t. Pa. Vols. 
a a eee 36th Reg’t N.J. Vols. 
Lieut. Col. John P. Murray,---------- 198th Reg’t. Pa. Vols. 
Lieut. Chas. C. Cressom,.............. 73rd Reg’t. Pa. Vols. 
Major John P. Sherburne,_------------- Ass’t. Adj’t. Gen’l. 
ee Pay Dep’t. 
pe V. R. C. 
Be SE Bi iiitennsnccncoctesonsianesnaaen vv. & & 
Major J. E. Montgomery,-.-......--.-.-- Ass’t. Adj’t. Gen’l. 
eee B.D TGA. cect ccensnnenncns U. S. Vols. 
Can't. dames Foermey,...............04- U. S. Marine Corps. 
Ce. TOD Te. Cie ceciccccnncnmncun 10th U. S. inf’ty. 
ee | ee ee ene eee Cc. S. 
COE TE. Fy CR ic enicincncennnncasemacnimnnaiann A. Q. M. 
CE: - B s ancinin ccrenicnenewsanancts A. Q. M. 
Gant, A. ©. DGG. 0c ccwcncnsiccessnsenaswine A. Q. M. 
og ae Ass’t. Adj’t. Gen’l. 
Sot Lieut: G. TD. TR cen ncentn U. S. Ordnance Dep’t. 
Aart. Demin Th. Be Pi a ccnncnndsntinansasen= U. &. A. 
ee Ee ee a 8th Reg’t U. S. C. T. 


By Command of Major General Cadwalader. 
JOHN S. SCHULTZE, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
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OFFICIAL 
ALBERT M. HARPER, 
Cap’t. and Ass’t. Adj’t. Gen’l. 


LETTER OF EDWIN M. STANTON 

Mr. George W. McCandless has presented to the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania an interesting letter written by Ed- 
win M. Stanton, while a practicing lawyer in Pittsburgh, to former 
Governor William F. Johnston, and also a copy of the New Testament 
formerly belonging to Captain Alexander Johnston. Mr. McCandless’ 
letter presenting these articles, together with the letter of Mr. Stan- 
ton, dnd the printed note on the front inside cover of the New Testa- 
ment, follow. 


HOTEL SCHENLEY 
July 5, 1920. 
The Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

I beg to enclose herewith a letter from the late Honorable Edwin 
M. Stanton, to the late Governor Wm. F. Johnston, stating that his 
son Capt. Alex Johnston was making fine progress as a law student 
in his office, dated, Pittsburgh, July 18th, 1855. 

Captain Johnston gave up his law studies, enlisted and served 
through the Civil War, and I am also enclosing you a small copy of 
the New Testament, gotten up by “The Ladies of Allegheny City” in 
1861 and given to him, as well as other soldiers who went to war.” 

Thinking this may be of interest to the “Society” I am presenting 
them for your consideration and would be glad to have you place 
them among your other records. 

Your very truly, 
Geo. W. McCandless, 
Nephew Cap’t. Alex Johnston, 
and 
Grandson Gov. Wm. F. Johnston. 


Hon. Wm. F. Johnston 
Dear Sir 

I desire to let you know that your Son’s attention and apparent 
progress in his studies give me much satisfaction and such as should 
be gratifying to you. 

While in the office he is diligent, attentive and ready; and 
evinces in an unusual degree some excellent business qualities with 
a desire for attainment that cannot fail if cultivated to ensure him 
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success in professional life. Already he is of great service in the 
transaction of our business, and he bids fair to fulfill the desires of 
his parents and friends. 
Yours truly, 
Edwin M. Stanton 
Pitt’g 18. July 1855. 


NOTE IN NEW TESTAMENT 


Will you accept this little memento of Christian love from the 
Ladies of Allegheny City? May it be your companion and comfort, 
in Camp and in Battle, and a pledge to assure you that you are re- 
membered by us daily at the Throne of the Great King of kings and 
the God of Battles. 

Pittsburgh, April 20, 1861. 





